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ABSTRACT 

This report examines how the development of literacy in the 
native language plays a role in the acquisition of second language literacy, 
and how educators may determine when a student is ready to transition into 
English-only literacy programs by assessing the transfer of skills. In this 
report, transitional programs refer to instructional programs for students 
who have been schooled in their native language and are now in "transitional" 
classrooms receiving literacy instruction in English. Transition usually 
occurs during elementary school but may occur in middle and high school for 
older, recently arrived students who are entering English-only literacy 
programs . Regarding literacy development and transition from a first to a 
second language, the paper highlights school age children who are acquiring 
English as a Second Language, where English is the societal language . This 
report reviews relevant evaluation studies and studies that investigate the 
transfer of skills from a first language to English. Understanding these 
aspects of transfer is important in planning transition programs. The 
information helps educators determine when English language learners should 
be transitioned into English instruction and the skills they are likely to 
have learned that will support English literacy acquisition. The paper 
discusses the relationship between English oral proficiency and literacy 
instruction in English and the ensuing educational implications, describing 
the elements of successful transition programs for English language learners. 
It concludes with recommendations for research and practice. (Contains 67 
references.) (SM) 
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The Center 



Every child has the capacity to succeed in school and in life. Yet far too many children fail 
to meet their potential. Many students, especially those from poor and minority families, Eire 
placed at risk by school practices that sort some students into high-quality programs and 
other students into low-quality education. CRESPAR believes that schools must replace the 
“sorting paradigm” with a “talent development” model that sets high expectations for all 
students, and ensures that all students receive a rich and demanding curriculum with 
appropriate assistance and support. 

The mission of the Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed At Risk 
(CRESPAR) is to conduct the research, development, evaluation, and dissemination needed 
to transform schooling for students placed at risk. The work of the Center is guided by three 
central themes — ensuring the success of all students at key development points, building on 
students’ personal and cultural assets, and scaling up effective programs — and conducted 
through research and development programs in the areas of early and elementary studies; 
middle and high school studies; school, family, and community partnerships; and systemic 
supports for school reform, as well as a program of institutional activities. 

CRESPAR is organized as a partnership of Johns Hopkins University and Howard 
University, and supported by the National Institute on the Education of At-Risk Students (At- 
Risk Institute), one of five institutes created by the Educational Research, Development, 
Dissemination and Improvement Act of 1994 and located within the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) at the U.S. Department of Education. The At-Risk 
Institute supports a range of research and development activities designed to improve the 
education of students at risk of educational failure because of limited English proficiency, 
poverty, race, geographic location, or economic disadvantage. 
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Abstract 



In this report, transitional programs refer to instructional programs for students who have 
been schooled in their native language and are now in “transitional” classrooms where 
literacy instruction takes place in English. Transition usually occurs during the elementary 
years but may occur in middle and high school for older students recently arrived in U.S. 
schools who are entering English-only literacy programs in the U.S. With regard to the 
development of literacy and transition from a first language to a second language, the paper 
focuses on school-age children who are acquiring English as a second language, where 
English is the societal language. 

The author first examines the role of first language proficiency in second language 
literacy, reviewing relevant evaluation studies as well as studies that explicitly investigate 
the transfer of skills from a first language to English. Understanding these aspects of transfer 
is important in planning transition programs; the information helps educators determine 
when English language learners (ELLs) should be transitioned into English instruction and 
the skills they are likely to have learned that will support the acquisition of English literacy. 
This is followed by a discussion of the relationship between English oral proficiency and 
literacy instruction in English and the educational implications that ensue, and a description 
of the elements of successful transition programs for English language learners. The report 
concludes with recommendations for research and practice. 
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Introduction 



In this report, transitional programs refer to instructional programs for students who have 
been schooled in their native language and are now in “transitional” classrooms where 
literacy instruction takes place in English. Transition usually occurs during the elementary 
years but may occur in middle and high school for new U.S. students who have been 
schooled in their native country and are entering English-only literacy programs in the United 
States. With regard to the development of literacy and transition from a first language to a 
second language, the report focuses on school-age children who are acquiring English as a 
second language, where English is the societal language. Thus, the focus of the report is more 
narrow than transitional bilingual education programs, 1 although the report may help inform 
English literacy instruction for students in these programs if they have been instructed in 
Spanish before transitioning to English literacy instruction. 

Regardless of the nature and timing of the transition, if it is not handled with care, it 
can be problematic for these students (Ramirez, 1992). For example, Gersten (1996) found 
that students are more likely to be referred for compensatory or special education during the 
transition years. The goal of transitional programs is to provide transitioning students with 
the support they need to effectively move from instruction in their native language to 
instruction mostly in English and to adjust to a new culture. 

To locate relevant research articles, the author searched the ERIC, Psyclnfo, LLB A, 
and Sociological Abstracts databases for documents dating back to 1980. The exact 
keywords used in the different databases varied because each database has its own 
categorization of keywords and subject headings. In general, keywords defining the 
population (English-as-a-second-language, LEP or limited-English-proficient, non-English 
speaking, bilingual, linguistic minorities, and/or immigrants) were combined with keywords 
related to the development of English literacy and transition programs. Key words included: 
reading, literacy, language acquisition, second language learning, writing, 
language/reading/speech development, oral/verbal communication, vocalization, voice, 
grammar, transfer of training/learning/cognitive processes, and skill development. An 
additional search was made of MEDLINE and the MLA Bibliography using more general 
keywords. Few articles were found in those databases. Articles in refereed journals and 
chapters of relevant books were included, as were peer-reviewed research publications from 



1 Note that the focus of this report is more narrow than on transitional programs as defined by Genesee 
(1999) as “those that provide academic instruction in English language learners’ primary language as they 
learn English. Generally, these programs initially provide instruction in literacy and academic content areas 
through the medium of the students’ first language, along with instruction in English oral development. As 
students acquire proficiency in oral English, the language in which academic subjects are taught gradually 
shifts from the students’ first language to English, generally beginning with math computations.” 
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